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BACCHYLIDES.* 

4 OR the third time it has been granted to Mr. F. G. Kenyon, 
an assistant in the manuscript department of the British 
Museum, to give to the world the first edition of an unknown 
Greek author. To find a parallel for such good fortune it would 
be necessary to go back to the times of the Renaissance, when 
refugees from the sack of Constantinople were bringing over 
Greek manuscripts to Italy, to be printed in dainty form at the 
Aldine press. Once again, after more than five centuries, the 
interest of scholars is stirred by the novelty of an editio princeps. 
It was in the beginning of 1891 that Mr. Kenyon published 
the often-quoted but hitherto lost work of Aristotle, on the Con- 
stitution of Athens. ‘This is, of course, in prose; and, in both 
style and matter, it appeals mainly to the learned. But it has 
already profoundly affected the views of all subsequent writers 
upon the most important epoch of Greek history. At the end of 
1891 there appeared under the same editorship the Mimes of 
Herondas, which are indeed poetry of a sort, but such as lovers 
of the finest literature may be pardoned for neglecting. To 
speak plainly, their merit scarcely repays the labor that has 

been expended upon their decipherment and interpretation. 
Now we have the Odes of Bacchylides, a poet of a very differ- 
ent order to Herondas. By the consent of antiquity, Bacchylides 


* The Poems of Bacchylides, from a Papyrus in the British Museum. 
Edited by Frederic G. Kenyon, M.A., D.Litt. 

The Poems of Bacchylides. Facsimile of Papyrus DCCXXXIII in the 
British Museum. Printed by order of the Trustees. (London: 1897.) 
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was reckoned among the nine lyric poets of the golden period — 
the period, roughly, that ended with the Persian Wars. Un- 
fortunately, of all these nine, except one, the works have perished, 
or are only preserved to us in chance quotations. Sappho and 
Alcaeus, Alcman and Simonides, are little more than empty 
names. The exception is a great one—no less than Pindar him- 
self, whose Epinikian Odes, or songs in celebration of victors at 
the Pan-Hellenic games, undoubtedly represent the high-water 
mark of all lyric poetry. With Pindar the name of Bacchylides 
has always been associated. He also wrote Epinikian Odes, 
sometimes for the same victors as Pindar; and the Scholiasts 
tell us that he was the rival to whom Pindar refers in contempt- 
uous terms as a ‘‘ croaking crow.’’ If this be true it is pleasing 
to know that Bacchylides did not retort in kind. In the one 
poem here preserved, which was probably composed in direct 
rivalry with Pindar, Bacchylides goes out of his way to introduce 
with praise another Boeotian poet, Hesiod, in a manner which 
suggests a graceful compliment to his Boeotian contemporary. 


The materials for the biography of Bacchylides are very 


scanty. We do not know the dates of either his birth or his 
death, though it may be assumed that he lived through the 
greater part of the fifth century, B.C. The latest of his Odes 
that can be dated was written in 468; but their general style 
implies a stage of lyrical composition moulded upon that of 
Pindar, who died at the age of eighty in 438. We are told that 
he was sister’s son to the elegiac poet, Simonides. The native 
place of both was the island of Ceos, one of the Cyclades (now 
called Tzia), which lies not far from the coast of Attica. He is 
fond of bringing in the name of Ceos; and it seems probable that 
Horace (Can. iv. 9, 7) alludes to him by this epithet, though it 
has hitherto been supposed to refer only to Simonides. ‘The 
only facts recorded in his life are (1) that he paid a visit to 
Hiero of Syracuse, then the most powerful personage in the 
Greek world, and the patron also of Pindar; and (2) that he 
was banished from his native island, and sought an asylum in 
the Peloponnese. 

The poems of Bacchylides enjoyed a considerable reputation 
in ancient times. Hiero of Syracuse himself is said to have 
preferred them to those of Pindar, though this was not the prev- 
alent opinion. Longinus, the chief critic of the silver age, 
pronounced that Bacchylides was not to be compared in genius 
with Pindar, but was smooth, equable, and pleasing, neither 
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rising so high nor falling so low as his great contemporary. 
Horace certainly knew and copied him, while he feared to imi- 
tate Pindar. He is quoted frequently by one of the Christian 
Fathers, Clement of Alexandria, who—by the way—seems also 
to have been acquainted with our recently-discovered ‘‘ Logia.’’ 
It is further recorded that the Emperor Julian, ‘‘ Julian the 
Apostate,’’ was fond of reading him (/egebat jucunde). Never- 
theless, the fragments of Bacchylides previously known amount 
only to a little over one hundred lines. 

The unique papyrus, now edited for the first time by Mr. 
Kenyon, contains about 1070 complete lines, forming portions 
of twenty poems. The majority of these are Epinikian Odes, 
of a type already familiar to us from Pindar. But six happen 
to be examples of a species of Greek lyric poetry hitherto scarce- 
ly known. ‘They are odes, or hymns, associated with the name 
of some god or hero, written in a narrative or dialogue form, 
and evidently intended to be sung at some festival, A literal 
prose version of one of these by the present writer, under the 
title of ‘‘ Theseus and Minos,’’ appeared in the January number 
of BrsLIA, without sufficient indication of its source. A free 
verse rendering of the same was contributed to Literature of 
January 1 by Dr. Richard Garnett, keeper of the printed books 
in the British Museum. Our readers may now like to see a 
translation of a different passage from one of the Epinikian 
Odes, in which Bacchylides appears deliberately to challenge 
comparison with the famous simile of the eagle in Pindar. 
Here the poet compares himself to an eagle, bearing his meed 
of glory to Hiero across the sea :— 

‘*So the eagle, the envoy of wide-ruling thunderous Zeus, 
cleaves the depth of sky far aloft with his swift tawny wings, 
boldly trusting to his strong might, while the song-birds cower 
in fear beneath. Him neither the peaks of great earth restrain, 
nor the ridged billows of the indomitable sea. Amid the infin- 
itude of Chaos he plies his delicate-pencilled plumage with the 
help of the breezes of Zephyr, conspicuous for men to behold.’’ 

And here is another passage, describing the descent of Her- 
cules into the nether world, which is of interest as being the 
original of a simile now hackneyed :— 

‘¢ And there he was aware of the souls of hapless mortals 
beside the streams of Cocytus, as thick as are the leaves which 
the wind whirls along the sheep-grazed gleaming headlands of 
Ida.”’ 
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We may now proceed to some of the drier details of criticism. 
The original papyrus consisted of a single roll, certainly not less 
than 17 feet in length, by 10 inches wide, with the text arranged 
in not less than 45 columns. But when it reached England, it 
was found to be broken up into 200 torn fragments of various 
sizes ; and many weary months have been spent by Mr. Kenyon 
in piecing these fragments together. He has succeeded in re- 
storing 39 columns, out of a possible 47; but some of these still 
present a very lamentable appearance. The whole was written 
by a single scribe, in a fine uncial handwriting, which may be 
assigned to the middle of the first century B. C.—that is to say, 
to the close of the Ptolemaic period. As opposed to the present 
arrangement of our text of Pindar, the lines are very short, 
which has the result of making the metre more easy to follow. 
In contrast, again, with the papyrus of the ‘‘ Logia,’’ marks of 
accentuation, breathing, and punctuation are freely used, evi- 
dently as helps to the reader. Mr. Kenyon remarks that the 
same is the case with the fragment of Alcman at the Louvre, 
from which he infers that lyric poetry was considered to require 
such assistance. We may add that the fragment of Sappho 
among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri is also provided with accents. 
All these palzeographical details are clearly shown in the volume 
of facsimiles, consisting of twenty folio plates, reproduced by 
the collotype process, which is likewise to be used for the publi- 
cations of the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

The other volume will be sufficient for most readers. It con- 
sists of about 300 pages, and is published (in England) at the 
comparative low price of 5s net. How much will be added to 
this price by the Dingley tariff we cannot tell. First comes an 
introduction of 53 pages, in which Mr. Kenyon tells everything 
that is to be known about Bacchylides himself and about the 
papyrus. And here our readers may like to know that, for 
references to Pindar, he always quotes the edition of the Olym- 
pian and Pythian Odes by Prof. Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins. 
Then follows the text, arranged most conveniently for study. 
On pages facing each other we have: (1) the actual text of the 
papyrus, set out in capital letters, without any division between 
the words, but with all the marks of accentuation, etc., in the 
original, and with indications to show what letters are doubtful 
or how many letters may be missing in a line ; (2) the same text 
transcribed into ordinary Greek, with full accents, etc., and 
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with the gaps and misreadings of the papyrus restored as far as 
possible. In this preliminary work of restoration, Mr. Kenyon 
acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Jebb of Cambridge, 
and to Prof. Palmer of Dublin, the latter of whom died almost 
before the work was published. Beneath the text, across both 
sides of the page, comes a commentary, dealing both with the 
text and the interpretation, which will prove most helpful to 
students. Finally, there is an exhaustive index, in which all 
new words and forms are distinguished. Mr. Kenyon calculates 
that Bacchylides has enriched the Greek lexicon with more than 
one hundred new words; but most of these are compound epi- 
thets of the same character as Milton’s ‘‘ silver-buskined ’’ and 
‘* violet-embroidered.’’ In fact, we make bold to say that the 
early poems of Milton, such as that ‘‘Onthe Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,’’ supply the nearest analogy to be found to Bacchylides 
in the whole range of English literature. In both are seen the 
same directness of narrative, the same metrical simplicity, the 
same luxuriance of diction. Pindar, on the other hand, finds 
his fellow —if anywhere— in the soaring imagination of Shelley. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri include no such single treasure as 
Bacchylides. The rolls left behind at Cairo, which have re- 
cently been copied by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, prove to be— 
as was suspected—official documents of the byzantine period. 
Nor can we be confident that Prof. Petrie will bring back this 
winter any papyri of the first importance. But this, at least, is 
absolutely certain —that the sands of Egypt conceal more secrets 
than they have yet revealed. If chance, in a single year, yields 
a Menander and a Bacchylides, what may not be expected from 
the systematic exploration which the Graeco-Roman Fund has 
been founded to undertake ? jas. S. Corron. 


PROOF 


That the Shepherd Rule was Confined to and Ended with the 
Fifteenth Dynasty. 


(Continued from February Number. ] 

HE wise man and prophet who had advised Marenptah 
about clearing the whole country of the lepers and impure 
people, ‘‘ was afraid that the gods would be angry at him and 
the king, if there should appear to have been violence offered 
them; who also added this further, that certain peopie would 
come to the assistance of these polluted wretches, and would 
conquer Egypt, and keep it in possession ¢hirteen years : that, 
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however, he durst not tell the king of these things, but that he 
left a writing behind him about all these matters, and then slew 
himself, which made the king disconsolate.’’ He probably 
slew himself after the Red Sea disaster. Then Marenptah “in 
the first place assembled the multitude of Egyptians and took 
counsel with the leaders, and sent for their sacred animals to 
him, especially for those that were principally worshipped in 
their temples, and gave a particular charge to their priests dis- 
tinctly, that they should hide the images of the gods with the 
utmost care. He also sent his son Sethos,’’ (Seti II.) ‘‘ who 
was also named Rameses, from his father Rameses, being but 
five years old, to a friend of his. He then passed on with the 
rest of the Egyptians, being three hundred thousand of the most 
warlike of them, against the enemy, who met them. Yet did he 
not join battle; but thinking that would be to fight against the 
gods, he returned back and came to Memphis, where he took 
Apis and the other sacred animals which he had sent for to him, 
and presently marched into Ethiopia, together with his whole 
army and multitude of Egyptians.’’ (Apion 1: 26.) 

He says that ‘‘on the ¢hirteenth year afterward, . . . ac- 
cording to the fatal time of the duration of his misfortunes,”’’ 
Marenptah ‘‘ returned back from Ethiopia with a great army, 
as did his son Rameses ’’ (Seti II.) ‘‘ with another army also, 
and that both of them joined battle with the Shepherds and the 
polluted people, and beat them, and slew a great many of them, 
and pursued them to the borders of Syria.’’ Josephus adds: 
‘*These and the like are written by Manetho.’’ (Apion 
3 85; 09-3 

These years of exile were not counted by Marenptah. They 
were lost intervals in his records that were discovered by Prof. 
Petrie. Marenptah, on his return a/ffer the thirteen years of 
exile, says, ‘‘ Egypt is desolate and abandoned to invasion from 
all lands; the barbarians overrun its frontiers, the revolters 
invade it daily, every country is pillaging its cities, raiding its 
dwellings, in the fields and on the river. They abide and settle 
there for days and months, seated in the lands; they reached 
the hills of middle Egypt.’’ 

Five years later he says, ‘‘ The Hittities are quieted; ravaged 
is Ranah with all violence ; taken is Askalon ; seized is Chas- 
sulloth ; Yanoah of the Syrians is made as though it had not 
existed ; the people of Israel is spoiled ; it has no seed; Syria is 
widowed.’’ 
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This fifth year would correspond with the eighteenth of the 
Exodus, and agrees with what Manetho says above that 
Marenptah and his son Seti II. ‘‘ joined battle with the Shep- 
herds and polluted people, and beat them and slew a great many 
of them.’’ 

Marenptah was thus the cause of the death of very many of 
whom it was said, ‘‘ Your carcasses shall fall in the wilderness.’’ 
(Num. 14: 29.) 

As yet there was ‘‘ no seed ’’ time and harvest for Israel. 

We have these three important periods of time : 

508 years from the Deluge to the settlement of Egypt by Ham. 

511 years from the settlement of Egypt to the Exodus of the 
Shepherd kings. 

518 years from the Exodus of the Shepherd kings to the 
Exodus of the children of Israel. 

This 518 years may be the Ka of the 16th dynasty. 

By taking a circuit of 2070 years from the death of Shem 
down to the Exedus, then crossing over and following the 
Egyptian chronology back, we find that Ham settled in Egypt 
just six years after the death of his elder brother Shem. 

J. C. GREGG. 


BOOK-KEEPING AT NIPPUR. 


\ HEN Dr. Peters was in Constantinople in 1891, he 
arranged with Hamdy Bey, the director of the Imperial 
Museum, that the material sent to the Museum by Dr. Petrie 
should not be exposed or given to others to study, but that the 
University of Pennsylvania should be permitted to send over its 
Assyriologist, Professor Hilprecht, to make the first study of 
those objects, and that in return for this he should catalogue 
and arrange them and such other Babylonian and Assyrian ob- 
jects as the Museum contained. The older inscriptions are being 
deciphered, and the publication has been commenced, and a 
volume is shortly to be published, giving a translation of a 
number of later date. Professor Hilprecht has devoted his time 
during his summer vacation, for the last five years, to this task. 
In December, the Sultan presented him personally with a con- 
siderable number of the antiquities found, which will be handed 
over to the University of Pennsylvania. 
The Constantinople correspondent of the London Dazly News 
gives the following account of some of the finds of the Peters 
and Haynes expeditions : — 
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While the American expedition in 1893 was working at Nip- 
pur, they came upon a room nineteen or twenty feet below the 
surface. The ceiling was of course gone and the walls were in 
great part ruined. A gang of workmen was ordered to clear 
away the rubbish that covered the floor, and upon beginning 
the task noticed numerous clay tablets. The room was carefully 
searched and cleaned, and 730 tablets were collected by Mr. 
Haynes, the head of the working party. Many of them were 
broken and more or less damaged, but a considerable number 
was intact and in an excellent state of preservation. Their ex- 
amination leads to the conclusion that the room had been used 
for storing the business tablets of a wealthy firm of merchants. 
The tablets themselves are of dried clay, of various sizes, many 
of them of the size and shape of an ordinary flat tablet of soap 
with rounded edges. Anyone can see that they are covered 
with writing in cuneiform characters, which are usually sharply 
cut and have in many instances remained as clear and distinct 
as on the day they were inscribed. The firm to which they be- 
longed was Murashu Sons, of Nippur, who lived at the time of 
Artaxerxes I. (464 to 424 B.C.) and Darius II. (423 to 405 
B. C.), in whose reigns the documents are dated, just as if a 
modern merchant instead of dating his contract A. D. 1897, were 
to write in the 61st year of the reign of Victoria. The tablets 
have been written by many different hands, and extend over a 
period of upwards of fifty years. Professor Hilprecht remarks 
that although he has examined upwards of forty thousand cunei- 
form texts ranging over nearly every century during the 4ooo 
years before Christ, these are made of exceptionally pure and 
soft clay, and are baked with greater care than is usual with 
Babylonian tablets. Among other points which they set at rest 
is the conclusion which Assyriologists had arrived at upon other 
grounds, that Darius lived after and not before Artaxerxes. 

There are proper names of special interest to the general 
reader occurring in these tablets. For example, Semiramis, 
which we take from the Greek, appears as Shame-ramu, and 
Professor Hilprecht in his forthcoming book on the tablets gives 
many others. 

Babylonia was at an early date a country of many languages. 
There is, however, no period in its history in which the foreign 
element in its population is so conspicuous as during the centu- 
ries following the fall of Babylon in 583 B.C. The conquests 
of Nebuchadnezzar in the west were followed by the removal of 
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thousands of captives to his own land—the fertile plains of 
Mesopotamia. ‘The overthrow of the Babylonian empire by the 
victorious armies of Cyrus caused the settlement of Persian 
soldiers and merchants in the newly acquired province. The 
constant invasions of nomadic tribes always keeping as near as 
possible to one of the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, which 
enclosed Mesopotamia, helped also to modify the character of 
the people and its language. Professor Hilprecht remarks that 
the population of Babylonia at the time of Artaxerxes the First 
appears to have been about as thoroughly mixed as that of the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania at the present time, and 
as the emigrants from almost every State in Europe bring the 
local and personal names of their native lands to the different 
settlements of the New World, so Medes and Persians, Arameans 
and Sabeans, Judeans and Edomites, and other peoples, trans- 
planted those of their former abodes to ancient Babylonia. The 
old Babylonian names begin to decrease and foreign names take 
their place. 

Thus the names Ashkelon and Heshbon, familiar to readers 
of the Bible, figure in these newly-found tablets. Indeed the 
number of Jewish names known from the Old Testament is un- 
usually large, especially from the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Professor Hilprecht considers it certain that a considerable 
number of the Jewish exiles carried away by Nebuchadnezzar 
had settled in and around Nippur, and, judging from the many 
inscribed Hebrew vases excavated in the upper strata of the 
ruins, continued to live there as long as the city existed. Per- 
haps the most important result of the examination of the tablets 
which are now being dealt with is to confirm the historical 
accuracy of the statements of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is known 
that certain names in all peoples are only used in the same form 
at certain limited periods. Now the names and the forms of the 
names used in these tablets are those employed by the authors 
of the two Biblical books mentioned. For the first time there 
has been brought to light a number of documents contemporary 
with these authors. ‘‘ The river Kebar in the land of the Chal- 
deans,’’ by the waters of which Ezekiel, while a captive among 
his people at Tel-abib, saw the visions of the Cherubim (Ez. 
i. : 1-3; iii.: 15; x.: 15), and which has hitherto been uniden- 
tified in cuneiform literature, has at length come to light as 
identical with the Kabari, a large navigable canal not far from 
Nippur, and not, as it had previously been suggested, a river 
many miles distant from it. 
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For instance, in the Book of Genesis (x., 10), the reader is 
informed of Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord, that 
“the beginning of his kingdom was Babel (Babylon) and 
Erech, and Accad and Calneh, inthe land of Shinar.’’ The 
next verse states, ‘‘Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh.’’ The writer of Genesis is thus dealing with 
what he considers the four oldest cities in the world, for Nimrod 
is the grandson of Noah. So far Calneh had not been identified. 
There is, indeed, a tradition in the Talmud which stated it to 
be Nippur, but little importance has been attached to it. Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht informs me that the recent discoveries have 
confirmed the truth of this tradition. The impression is thus 
justified that the American expedition has had the good fortune 
to find the ruins of a city regarded so long ago as the time of 
the writer of the Book of Genesis as one of the oldest in the 
world. 

I have had the opportunity of reading the translation of a 
number of the legal documents of Murashu and Sons, and very 
interesting they are. The late Sir Henry S. Maine would have 
found in them much valuable information to confirm many of 
his conclusions upon Ancient Law and probably to modify 
others. In regard to these documents perhaps the most conspic- 
ous feature is the publicity that was given and probably required 
to give them validity. Here, for example, is a guaranty for 
twenty years that an emerald is so well set that it will not fall 
out: ‘‘ Bel-ahiddina and Bel-shunu, sons of Bel, and Hatin, son 
of Bazuza, spoke unto Bel-nadinshumu, son of Morashu, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ As concerns the gold ring set with an emerald, we 
guarantee that for twenty years the emerald will not fall out of 
the ring. If it should fall out before the expiry of twenty years 
Bel-ahiddina (and the two others) shall pay to Bel-nadinshumu 
an indemnity of ten mana of silver.’’ Then follow the names of 
seven witnesses and of an official who is described as the ‘‘scribe 
of the Concordance of Proper Names.’’ ‘The document is con- 
cluded with the ‘‘Thumbnail-mark of Bel-ahiddina, Bel-shunu 
and Hatin, instead of their seal.’’ This must serve as a speci- 
men. In the forthcoming book many leading documents of 
especial interest to the student of law will be given. Amongst 
these will be the following: A Babylonian subject becomes 
surety for the release of his nephew from prison on condition 
that he will not leave Nippur without permission. Another 
takes us back into the period of the Patria Potestas. The pater- 
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familias complains that the servants of another have robbed him. 
The document witnesses that the property having been restored, 
neither he nor those under him will institute legal proceedings 
for the theft. There are leases of various kinds and contracts 
for the sale of sun-dried bricks and other merchandise, for the 
loan of seed corn and exen for ploughing, and a variety of other 
documents of ordinary business life, which bring home to the 
reader very vividly that he is in presence of actual facts, that 
human life and human operations were very much like, and yet 
in other respects widely different from what they are now; above 
all, that the inhabitants of this recently unearthed city had great 
capacity for business and had made greater progress in the de- 
velopment of what are often considered as modern commercial 
usages than has yet been believed. 


ARCHAZ0LOGICAL NOTES. 

At the recent Congress of Orientalists at Paris, M. J. Reinach 
exhibited proofs of his forthcoming work upon his excavations 
at Sippara, which city he declines to identify with the Sephar- 
vaim of the Bible. His researches at Sippara, together with 
those of M. de Sarzec at Telloh, and the work of the United 
States’ explorers at Nippur, noticed in this number of BrsBiia, 
will present the most wonderful series of archeological discov- 
eries yet known, forming a fitting termination to these triumphs 
of the nineteenth century. 


The contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XIX., Part 8, are ‘‘ Notes on the Congress 
of Orientalists, Paris,’’ by J. Offord; ‘‘ Assyriological Notes,’’ 
by Prof. De. Hommel. 


Major C. R. Conder is engaged upon a volume dealing with 
the Hittite question, which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Blackwood of London. It treats of the early history of Syria 
and Chaldea, and of the decipherment of the so-called Hittite 
texts. 


Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt returned home from Egypt in the 
second week of February, and are now back at Oxford, where 
they will steadily devote themselves to the task of preparing for 
the press the first volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. During 
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the six weeks spent in Cairo they were not idle; for they not 
only copied the whole of the 150 large rolls from Behneseh, 
which were handed over to the Egyptian Government, but they 
also compiled an official catalogue of all the Greek papyri now 
in the Ghizeh Museum. ‘The rolls above referred to are unusu- 
ally fine and large official documents of the Byzantine period — 
that is to say, later than goo A. D.; but cannot compare in lit- 
erary interest with the more fragmentary collection from the same 
site that has been brought to England. While on their way 
home, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt stopped both at Paris and 
Geneva. At the former city they enlisted the interest of French 
scholars in the Graeco-Roman Branch ; while at Geneva they 
examined the papyrus of Menander published by M. Nicole (see 
BrsLiA for December last), and have formed a very different 
reconstruction of the text, which will probably appear shortly 
in the Classical Review. From Germany Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt continue to receive both high compliments and valuable 
support. At the annual meeting of classical philologists in Ger- 
many, held in December, a distinguished professor read a paper 
on their work, which he has now printed, and sent to them with 
a graceful dedication. ‘Though they did not explore for papyri 
in Egypt this winter, the Comntittee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund is fully resolved to entrust to them an important enterprise 
next year, for which it is hoped that ample funds will be forth- 
coming. 


At a meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Bath, 
England, recently, three stereopticon lectures were given—one 
by Mr. Pinches of the British Museum on ‘‘ Babylonian Tab- 
lets,’’ one by Rev. T. Harrison on the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and one by Mr. Cotton on the ‘‘ Logia.’’ 
This shows to what extent the work of the exploration societies 
has increased our knowledge of things Biblical, and is full of 
suggestion for workers in this line. 


We are glad to welcome the new monthly, Ortentealistische 
Litteratiir Zeitung, to the field of archeological periodical liter- 
ature. The first number contains, in addition to a clear state- 
ment of purpose, an article by T. E. Peiser, the publisher, on 
the Royal Turkish Museum in Constantinople ; one by Mark 
Lidzbarski, on a Phoenician Inscription from Antaradus, and 
several most valuable reviews, including one on the report of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund by W. Max Miiller of Philadel- 
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phia. There is ample room for a periodical of this kind, and its 
thorough scholarship will commend it to all. (Berlin: Wolf 
Peiser Verlag.) 


Professor Dorpfield, the Director of the German College of 
Archeology at Athens, who has been engaged in excavations 
between Pynx and the Areopagus, believes that he has discov- 
ered the ancient system of drainage, with all its ramifications. 
The pipes, which are in an admirable state of preservation, 
conducted to the various quarters of the city the water flowing 
from Mounts Pentelicus and Hymettus, and the small streams 
from the Acropolis, as is shown by the stalactites still visible. 
The drains are large enough to permit of a man walking upright 
in them for a considerable distance. 


The Louvre has acquired a tablet bearing an historical in- 
scription of Entemena, a preliminary translation of which has 
been given by M. Thureau Dangin. It is a regulation of the 
frontiers of Sirpourla and Gishbau, is in extremely perfect pres- 
ervation and of highest historical importance, being of itself, 
together with various monuments previously known, sufficient 
to establish a history of the early Telloh kings. There are 
nearly 200 lines, and it is of great value for filling up lacunz in 
the previously published Sirpourla texts. Eannadau, Entemena, 
a new monarch, Legul-shoug-gour, and a certain Messilem, 
king of Kish, appear among its annals. This monument was a 
private gift to the Museum. 


The University Library of Heidelberg has lately acquired 
some hundreds of Egyptian, Coptic, Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
papyri, which have been procured by Dr. Reinhardt, the drago- 
man of the German consulate at Cairo. The well-known Coptic 
scholar, Dr. Carl Schmidt, has been invited by Professor Zange- 
meister, the head Librarian of that Institute, to study part of 
the new collection, and he has succeeded in discovering therein 
nothing less than a portion of what must be called the ‘‘ Acts of 
Saint Paul,’’ i. e., a canonical old Christian work in the Coptic 
language, written in the second century A. D. It is the only 
part of the so-called ‘‘ Antilegomena’’ of the New Testament of 
which the nature has hitherto remained enigmatical. According 
to the new find, the Church of Alexandria translated the ‘‘ Acts 
of Paul’’ from the Greek original into Coptic, and retained the 
whole work, while in other churches parts only were read. The 
chief components of these ‘‘ Acts’’ appear to be the well-known 
Acts of Paul and Thekla,’’ the apocryphal ‘‘ Correspondence 
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between Paul and the Corinthians,’’ and the so-called ‘‘ Passion 
of Paul’’ (Martyrium Pauli), which in certain Latin manu- 
scripts has been attributed to Bishop Linus. Of all the various 
parts of this work Dr. Schmidt has verified portions among the 
Heidelberg fragments, and he is to be congratulated upon having 
recovered one of the most important canonical books of the Cop- 
tic Church. A preliminary account of the results obtained will 
be published in the forthcoming part of Volume II. of the 
** Neue Heidelberger Jahrbicher.”’ 


In the Zeitschrift fir Veressungswesen, Professor Hammer 
directs attention to a Babylonian plan depicted on a clay tablet 
found in the excavations at Tells, and now preserved in the 
Constantinople Museum. ‘The plan was made about 3000 years 
before the Christian era, and represents an estate belonging to 
King Dungi. It is of importance not only as a contribution to 
the early history of surveying, but also as a confirmation of the 
views on Babylonian measures of length and of area propounded 
by Reisner at a meeting of the Berlin Academy of Sciences on 
April 9, 1896. 

A copy of the plan has been examined by Eisenlohe, the emi- 
nent authority on Egyptian archeology, and he claims to be 
able to read from the cuneiform inscription the names of the two 
surveyors engaged. On one side of the tablet there is a dimen- 
sioned sketch of the plan of the estate not drawn to scale. The 
estate is divided by the survey lines into rectangles, right-angled 
triangles and trapeziums. In each case the area is stated, two 
results obtained by different methods being given. Ejisenlohe 
has plotted the survey, and his calculations of the area agree 
with the results given on the tablet. On the other side of the 
tablet the areas of the various portions are added together, two 
sets of figures being used, and the arithmetical mean taken as 
the correct area. The unit adopted, the gaz, is thought to 
be equal to 4,199 square metres. The absolute measures are, 
however, of slight importance. More important is the fact that 
land surveying was carried on 4000 years B. C., apparently in 
an accurate manner, and certainly with check measurements. 


Professor A. H. Sayce has an interesting article in the Sxn- 
aay School Times of Jan. 28, on ‘‘ The Latest Egyptian Discov- 
ery.’’ He shows from the theories of Professor Hommel and 
others that the Egyptians of history were emigrants from another 
land, and that the culture and religion of Egypt were derived 


from Babylonia. Says Prof. Sayce, ‘‘ The Babylonian origin of 
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the Pharaonic Egyptians, and of the culture they carried with 
them, is a commentary on the Old Testament narrative, which 
tells us that it was from the plain of Shinar that civilized man 
was scattered ‘abroad upon the face of all the earth.’ Itis one 
more illustration of the fact which archeology has of late been 
impressing upon us, that civilization is an inheritance, and not 
an independent development. Western Asia has been the home 
of civilization as far back as we have evidence that it was in- 
habited by man; elsewhere, except perhaps in Central America, 
all the civilizations of which we know have been introduced and 
adopted. Inthe Old World we have as yet found no instance 


of the savage rising by his own spontaneous efforts to culture 
and civilized life.’’ 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


\ X THEN the Quarterly Statement is not mainly occupied with 

the reports of excavations, room is found for communica- 
tions of equal interest as to matters requiring careful research 
rather than excavation. This is the case with the last issue, 
the principal article in which is a paper by Dr. Conrad Schich 
on the location of Ramah, the city of Samuel. 

The maps all place Ramah on the north side of Jerusalem, 
about six miles away and very near to Gibeah, the city of Saul. 
The enumeration of towns in Joshua xviii. places Ramah be- 
tween Gibeon and Beeroth, and other geographical passages 
place it in that neighborhood. Since Dr. Robinson identified it 
with the modern Er-Ram there has been little doubt felt about 
its position. 

But some scholars have noted the difficulty of reconciling this 
location with the city of Samuel. Saul, leaving Gibeah, went 
to seek the lost asses. He had been gone some time when he 
came to the land of Zuph. Then Ramah or Ramathaino-Zophim 
or Zuph could not well have been close by his home. Having 
gone so far it was deemed wise to return, but he was now very 
near Samuel’s city and turned to him for advice. The result of 
the visit was the designation of Samuel as king. As he was 
leaving, Samuel told him that, at Rachel’s sepulchre, he would 
learn that the asses were found. So the sepulchre was on his 
road home. Other places are mentioned on the way to Gibeah. 
The conclusion is that Samuel was living south of Jerusalem, 
and that Saul had gone past that city and Rachel’s sepulchre 
before he came where Samuel was. 

Dr. Schick gives a minute description of a place a short dis- 
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tance northwest of Solomon’s Pools and shows a map of it. His 
reasoning seems clear as to the case of Samuel and Saul, and 
carries with it very interesting suggestions. For instance, 
David’s flight to Samuel was, on this supposition, not toward 
the home of Saul, but in the opposite direction. 

No opinion is offered here as to all the points involved, and 
the next issue of the Quarterly may bring out opposing views, 
but we are certainly indebted to Dr. Schick for going to examine 
and report upon the place described. 

It should be mentioned in the same connection that Dr. Schick 
believes that he has also found the city of Adoni-Bezek, whose 
defeat and capture are told in the first chapter of Judges. The 
circumstances narrated indicate a place south of Jerusalem, and 
Dr. Schick puts it midway between Bethlehem and Hebron. 

There is also in the January Quarterly a discussion about the 
age of the Siloam Inscription, which is in old Hebrew and is 
generally referred to the time of Hezekiah. One writer doubts 
its antiquity and likens it to the English florin which still bears 
Gothic letters. This seems a far-fetched example. There is 
indeed a possibility that some one chose to put the inscription 
into characters not in common use at the time of the making of 
the conduit ; but have we any reason to suppose that the men 
who made that opening with great labor and difficulty would 
have the fancy to spend hours cutting an inscription in an obso- 
lete character when a much shorter time would suffice to do it in 
accustomed letters ? The evolutionist finds it hard to admit that 
anything was well done so far back as B.C. 700, but his 
prejudice leads him to form strange theories in matters of this 
sort. I have always taken comfort in the Siloam inscription 
because it seems to be fair evidence that we shall find others, 
not exposed where the weather would have destroyed them, but 
below the surface, as in the substructions of the temple. It is 
true that the Jews did not make inscriptions so profusely as some 
other nations, but this Siloam inscription and others show that 
they did make them when they deemed an event of sufficient 
importance, and there were events of such importance that in- 
scriptions are to be expected, provided they have not already 
been destroyed. 

To a friend who lately inquired for views suitable to use in a 
Sunday class I have replied that the photochromes are admira- 
bly adapted to this purpose. A little frame might be constructed 
in which the teacher could put them one at a time and so take 
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‘to the class the one most adapted to the lesson of the day. A 
number were sent recently to a lady who wished to make a 
choice, but she immediately took the whole. The price is 
twenty-five cents. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary for United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mrs. Geo. H. Christian, - 5.00 *E. W. Pendleton, ; - 5.00 
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A NEW CENTRE. 
BRANCH of the Egypt Exploration Fund has just bees 
formed in Michigan, to be known as the Detroit Society 
of Egyptian Research. Its object is threefold :— 

1. To assist in the work of excavation in Egypt ; 

2. To bring to our midst a just share of the antiquities there 
discovered ; 

3. To inform our members concerning the ancient civilization 
which these discoveries represent. 

An annual meeting will be held, at which the antiquities 
newly arrived from the previous year’s work will be exhibited, 
explained and illustrated, showing the locality and progress of 
the excavations, with some history of the place. 

While the Detroit Society has received from the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund and placed in the Art Museum a small collection 
of the Egyptian finds, it is not what we believe can be done. 

One hundred and fifty members at $5.00 each will entitle us 
to a representative upon the London Board anda share of the 
discoveries. These antiquities will be placed in the Art Museum 
where the people of the whole city will reap the benefit. Illus- 
trated circulars may be obtained by addressing the writer, 

CHAS. BUNCHER, 
Secretary for Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 


BOOK REVIEW. 

EXPLORATIONS IN BABYLONIA. NIPPUR, OR EXPLORATIONS AND AD- 
VENTURES ON THE EUPHRATES. THE NARRATIVE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA EXPEDITION TO BABYLONIA IN THE YEARS 
1888-1890. By JOHN BENNETT PETERS, PH.D., Sc.D., D.D., DIRECTOR 
OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Some of the most interesting explorations made in the East 
have been those of Assyria and Babylonia, and no other part of 
the globe can compare with the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris in the importance of its traditions, and its monuments. 
Botta, Layard, Rawlinson, Loftus, Smith, and Rassam have 
made interesting and valuable discoveries in that historic land, 
and the best scholarship of England and the continent has been 
given to the decipherment of the thousands upon thousands of 
tablets that have been brought to light. Some of the most 
wonderful triumphs of the nineteenth century scholarship have 
been the decipherment of these cylinders and tablets by Sayce, 
Talbot, Menant, Oppert, Pinches, Guyard, Boscawen, Houghton, 
Lenormant, Schrader, Delitzsch, Haupt, Lyon, Hommel, Har- 
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per, and other enthusiastic laborers, and texts, grammars, and 
dictionaries are coming from the press every year, making it 
more easy for the student to acquire a knowledge of the language 
written on the monuments, cylinders, and clay tablets. 

Americans ought to feel proud that they have had a hand in 
archeological work in Babylonia, and the expedition fitted out 
by the University of Pennsylvania is a great achievement for 
American scholarship. This, however, was not the first expe- 
dition to Babylonia, for the Wolfe expedition, so called in honor 
of the late Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe, of New York, was 
sent out in 1885 under the leadership of Dr. William Hayes 
Ward to conduct an ‘‘ expedition of exploration and reconnois- 
sance only.’’ Dr. Ward’s party consisted of Dr. J. R. S. 
Sterrett, now Professor of Greek at Amherst, and Messrs. J. H. 
Haynes and D. Z. Novrian. Dr. Sterrett, however, was obliged 
on account of sickness to leave at Baghdad. 

The Wolfe expedition was owing to a great extent to Dr. 
Peters’ interest, and it was through him that Mr. E. W. Clark 
of Philadelphia became interested in Babylonian exploration, 
and it was through Mr. Clark’s untiring energy and devotion 
to the undertaking that the Peters expedition was sent out, 
although for various reasons the expedition was placed nomi- 
nally under the direction of the University of Pennsylvania. 
President Pepper of the University, and other public-spirited 
citizens of Philadelphia, raised and expended upwards of $70,000 
to make the expedition a success. Dr. Peters was accompanied 
by three Assyriologists, Professors Harper, Hilprecht, and 
Prince, Mr. P. H. Field as architect, surveyor and engineer, 
Mr. John H. Haynes as photographer, and Mr. Daniel Z. 
Novrian, the interpreter of the Wolfe expedition, as interpreter 
of the workmen. 

After many difficulties connected with Turkish law and rule 
regarding explorations, the expedition arrived at Nippur. This 
is an Assyrian ruin on the shores of a small lake tributary to 
the Euphrates, about twenty miles distant from the river and 
some sixty miles south of the ruins of Babylon, and about 120 
miles south of Baghdad. The mission labored, for the first year, 
under great disadvantages, owing principally to the difficulty of 
getting a permit from the Turkish Government, and it was not 
until February, 1889, that excavations were begun. But in 
April they were abruptly broken off by an unfortunate conflict 
with the Abbech tribe of Arabs, which might have ended in the 
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annihilation of the whole party. The excavations had not met 
with any success, and, with the exception of Dr. Peters, the 
party had lost all confidence in Nippur, and at Baghdad his 
assistants handed in their resignations. Says Dr. Peters, ‘‘ Our 
first year at Nippur had ended in failure and disaster. I had 
failed to win the confidence of my comrades. None of them 
agreed with me in my belief of the importance of Nippur and 
the desirability of excavating down to the foundations. The 
Arabs had proved treacherous. The Turkish authorities dis- 
believed our story of Arab treachery, and suspected us of plotting 
with our Turkish Commissioner to carry away antiquities. I 
was sick and nervous, having suffered for two months almost 
incessantly from severe facial neuralgia and consequent sleep- 
lessness. In fact, 1 was on the verge of collapse. . . . But 
as it gradually became clear that the excavations of the first 
year would not be successful as I had hoped they might be, I 
had reached the conclusion it was my duty to remain a second 
year.’’ 

The second season Dr. Peters was accompanied only by 
Messrs. Haynes and Novrian, but he met with much better suc- 
cess, and on his return to Philadelphia, the committee granted 
him a sum larger by $3000 than that of the year before, and also 
made him directly responsible to them for the conduct of affairs. 

In May, 4890, at the end of the season’s work, Dr. Peters sent 
to Constantinople ‘‘ thirty-six boxes, besides the coffin and the 
half-dozen door-sockets, over forty parcels in all, containing 
about eight or ten thousand inscribed tablets, and several hun- 
dred inscribed stones and stone fragments, among which were 
the oldest inscriptions heretofore discovered in Babylonia or 
probably in the world.’’ This was the result of the ‘‘ Second 
Campaign.’’ But six boxes had been secured during the first. 

Nippur is probably the oldest city yet known, and the temple 
discovered by Dr. Peters is undoubtedly the oldest temple in the 
world, dating back to the fourth millennium B.C. The walls 
of the temple and the contents of the rooms showed a high state 
of civilization, long preceding that of Assyria, Greece or Rome, 
and even Egypt, during an epoch of perhaps 5000 years B. C. 
Dr. Peters’ excavation of the temple was only partial, but by 
means of the inscribed bricks he is able to present a very com- 
plete chronology. ‘‘ Nippur,’’ says he, ‘‘evidently enjoyed from 
the most remote period a peculiar position, as the original re- 
ligious centre of the country, although how she won it, and what 
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was her relation to the civilization of Babylonia, we cannot yet 
determine. No doubt it was the religious centre towards which 
pilgrims flocked for over 2000 years. 

The temple area covered eight acres, and this was enclosed 
by a huge wall, with irregular, tower-like masses at the corners. 
On the southeastern side, or front, this wall still stands to the 
height of more than sixty feet, about fifty feet thick at the bot- 
tom and thirty at the top. On this, around the whole extent of 
the temple, were rooms and corridors, which served as store- 
houses and as dwellings for the priests attached to the temple. 
Next in importance, architecturally, Dr. Peters discovered a 
court of brick columns, set four on a side and at slightly irregu- 
lar intervals. It was probably in this court that the pilgrims 
congregated and where religious ceremonies were conducted. 
There were abundant traces that this had been part of a larger 
building, finally destroyed by fire. 

The Babylonian temples owned large tracts of land that were 
farmed for the benefit of the temple. The temple engaged work- 
men, lent money, sold and bought properties, and in the temple 
the official records of the general commercial transactions were 
kept. Many thousands of tablets were found, largely business 
and official records, but they include also syllabaries, letters, 
chronological lists, historical fragments, astronomical and re- 
ligious texts, building inscriptions, votive tablets, inventories, 
tax lists, plans of estates, etc. When these tablets have been 
deciphered and published they will throw much light upon the 
social conditions prevailing in Babylonia, especially during the 
period of the Cassite supremacy, about 1900 to 1500 B. C. 

An inscription found on the door-socket of Sargon shows that 
in his time, 3800 B. C., the art of writing was already highly 
advanced. It was clearly pictorial in its origin, but the writing 
has been so far conventionalized that the original picture char- 
acter is entirely lost. By a study of some of the most ancient 
inscriptions at Tells and elsewhere, Professor Delitzsch has been 
able to trace many of the four hundred signs used in the cunei- 
form script to their origins. He shows that behind the earliest 
cuneiform script lies a picture writing, such as the sun, eye, 
tongue, hand, foot, grain, arrow, etc. But in the earliest inscrip- 
tions which we yet possess, says Dr. Peters, ‘‘ these simple 
picture signs, which are already themselves much conventional- 
ized in form, possess secondary and derived meanings, so that 
the picture of a foot means ‘‘ go,’’ or ‘‘stand’’ ; of the tongue, 
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‘* speak ’’; of the eye, ‘‘see,’’ etc. Moreover, the signs are 
already joined to one another, doubled, and variously modified 
to produce a large number of very complicated characters. 

Dr. Peters gave a detailed account of the adventures of his 
party at the diggings, and of the hundreds of surprising discov- 
eries, of the burial customs, and the evidences that the first 
corpses were burned, cut up to be placed in the earliest coffins, 
and finally interred in caskets that approximate in shape those 
of the present day. His account of the ‘‘ History of Nippur’’ 
is extremely valuable, and the general history of this city is now 
known for a period of several millenniums. 

Dr. Peters praises very highly the work that Mr. Haynes did 
for three years after he had resigned the directorship, as he 
avails himself of the subsequent excavations in interpreting the 
material found by Mr. Haynes. Mr. Haynes’ excavations ex- 
tended over the three years, 1893-95, and were eminently suc- 
cessful. He found about double as much inscribed matter as 
had been unearthed by Dr. Peters. Dr. Peters says that it will 
be many years before the immense amount of inscribed material 
excavated by these expeditions, part of which is in the Imperial 
Museum in Constantinople, and part in the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been published, or even ren- 
dered accessible to scholars. There are, it is estimated, between 
30,000 and 40,000 inscribed objects, the inscriptions on which 
cover a period of over 5000 years B.C. These inscriptions are 
being published in facsimile under the editorship of Professor 
Hilprecht, and after the texts have been thus rendered to Baby- 
lonian scholars it is proposed to publish a series of translations 
to make them accessible to the general public. 

Dr. Peters considers that he has ‘‘only opened the door into a 
treasure chamber, full of the most ancient records of the world.’’ 
It is to be hoped that every effort will be made to continue the 
important work thus begun. 

The volumes are enriched with many beautiful plates and 
maps with detailed descriptions, a copious index, and portraits 
of President Pepper and Mr. E. W. Clark. Several appendices 
contain the ‘‘ Geography of the Euphrates’’; ‘‘ Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia’’; ‘‘ Turkish Law on Archeological Excavations,”’ 
etc. We are pleased to learn that a second edition of this work 
has been called for. 

(New York: E. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 West 23d Street. 2 
vols., 8vo, 375, 420 pages. Price $5.00.) 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. B. Chris- 

tian, 404 South 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J.R. Jewett, pu.p. 
226 Summit Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., Hon. E. W. Blatchford. 
Good Hope, II1l., Rev. S. D. Peet, pH.p. 
Mt. Morris, I1l., Rev. D. L. Miller. 
Springfield, I1l., Rev. F. W. Taylor, p.p. 
Denver, Colorado, Rev. Camden S. Co- 
bern, PH.D., 1830 Sherman Ave. 
Hartford,Conn., Prof.Samuel Hart, p.p. 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns, PH.D. 
Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, m.p., 
PH.D. 
New Haven, Conn., Prof. J. M. Hoppin, 
D.D. 
Newport, R. I., Mrs. A. L. Andrews. 
Boston, Mass.,Mrs.F.D.Allen, Vendome. 
Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. James B. Ames. 
Danvers, Mass., Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 
Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, D.p. 
Nantucket, Mrs. Charles H. Webb. 
West Roxbury, Mass., Miss Marie A. 
Molineux, PH.D., Park St. 
Toronto, Canada, S. R. Allen, Esq. 


SECRETARY FOR U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wiison, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same vear by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
sreek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified ; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites ; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,”’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘ as it was,’’ 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted.) 

Il. Tanis(Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Il, Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

Vv. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Ezira 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Aatra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. : 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) ‘Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. i 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. 4##@ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. PartIl. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II]. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. BeniHasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Il, Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 

Ill, Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 


IV. Archaeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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V. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Vil. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J.J. Tylor, 
F. S. A., is being issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 
20 by 25 inches.. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archzeological Report; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, ete. No other Archzologica) 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25 ; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are allthe great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share pro rata, accor- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the FuND are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

1@™ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypt ExPlora- 
TION FUND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

8 Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the FuND by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 
President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 
Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Eso., M. P. SIR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A, 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, LL.D., CHICAGO. 
PROFESSOR H. V. HILPRECHT, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
VERY REv. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., NEw YORK. 
CLARENCE M. HypkE, Esq., NEW YORK. 
Rt. REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis :— 

1. Itshould not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following :— 


I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, toa great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable 
discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures 
still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building 
in which Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erva incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,’’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due 
to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. FrvE HUNDRED SQUARE MILES east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Con- 
der, R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of in- 
terest, and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also 
special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The 
Jaulin, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY ProF. E. Hun, F.R.S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Waédy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangeinents for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, andthe newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.”’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 aunually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements’’ free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I, The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of ‘‘ The 
Memoirs,’’ in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Name Lists,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,”’ 
‘*Jerusalem,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,’’ 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna "’ and the “‘ Jerusalem ’’ volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.c.B., 
R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work In Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, pD.c.1., R.E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. A Record of Explorations in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, C.k. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.£. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.1., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.1., R.E. 

XI The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraeca. By Prof. E. Hull, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 


I vol.; 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with refer- 
ences to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII, The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, Plains, 
and Highlands, with reference to Map No.6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of 
the Fund ; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Travel- 
ler in Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Amarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. (Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C., R. Con- 
der, D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine 
and Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, &c., naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pella, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
Ca. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By F. J. Bliss, M.A., 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Judas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and revised 
edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.1., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 


XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


MAPS—Scale, 3-8 of an inch = 1 Mile. 

I, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

Il, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

Ill, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This Map has only the modern names 
on it. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground 
according to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 


Vl. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 


VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently-issued 
Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine, from 
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Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the East of Jordan. 


A New EDITION oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 


28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references. 


Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 


scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


CASTS. 


Seal of “‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.”’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 


Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its pra ers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 


trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in fac- 
simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 
Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 


Dead. 
IIt.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translatien of the 167 Chapters. 


Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 an 29 West Twont-tid st, NEW YORK. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON, W. C. 


A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
v chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 
By Dr. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 
rs’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
En Hat teader that has yet been made. The text ins been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. Y 

Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the ee 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the Word ¢ 
the Lord” by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materi- 
ally influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume 

will contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 
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” HE writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers reveal to us the historical foun- 

th dations of our common Christianity, and the essential faith as at first 

held by the still undivided Church of Christ. . .” They are of the 

utmost value as the productions of Christian divines who lived and wrote long before 

the rise of the greater errors which have since distracted Christendom. In them, 

also, the historian may see reflected a faithful picture of the ancient world; the 

philosopher may trace the beginnings of modern culture, and the man of letters 

may find the literary movements of the first Christian civilization, Even to the 

general reader they may be attractive as the recorded thoughts of men who, for 
centuries, have been revered as saints and martyrs.” 

The importance of the manuscripts, dating from the third century, which 
have been discovered since the completion of the Ante-Nicene Library, and the 
desire frequently expressed by their patrons for the translation of other works of 
Origen, have led the Curistian Lirerature Company to arrange for new 
translations of the same under the editorial supervision of Professor MENz1Es, and 
at the same time, to offer a new edition of the series thus completed at greatly 
reduced prices, and upon terms of payment placing the series within the reach of 
all. No clergyman or theological student can afford to be deprived of access to 
this thesaurus of 


Fundamental Christian Literature. 


These Works are of Primary Importance 


to any library aiming to represent the literature of different periods, and to a 


working theological library they are POSITIVELY INDISPENSABLE. 

This series is published with the free consent of Messrs. T. & T. Clark, 
who have placed in our hands the control of the original edition in America, 
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Apocryphal Gospels, Acts and Reve- Ireneus. Vol. I. 
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Apostolic Fathers. II. Fragments. 
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‘ , Justin Martyr and Athenagoras. 
Clement of Alexandria. 2 vols. _ 


Lactantius’ Works. 2 vols. 


Clementine Homilies, |Apostolical 
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Methodius. 

Origen. 2 vols. 

Tatian and Theophilus, and Clemen- 
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Tertullian. 3 vols. 

Tertullian against Marcion. 


~ "These 24 volumes are reproduced in 8, each volume of the American Edition containing three original volumes and 
costing three dollers. The sesies is completed by two volumes original in this series and not published elsewhere. [See 


fuil prospectus, page 7.] 





The Greatest Theological Publications of the Day 


FROM THE CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON, 


The great value of the literary remains of the earliest church 
fathers, not only to him who would rg nypant the growth 
of ecclesiastical ideas and forms, but to the general student of 
human affairs, is too obvious for argument. The originals in 
their dead tongues are always expensive, and sometimes tough 
reading even for the scholar; while, of course, out of reach of 
the merely English student, Moreover, as Mr. Emerson 
thought any man afool who should swim the Charles every 
time his occasions take him to Cambridge,instead of using 
the bridge, even the good Latinist or Grecian need not blush 
at being helped over so old and hard a road by a good“ pony.”” 

Would that every pastor's library could be enriched by The 
Fathers. We should add that full indexes of texts and sub- 
jects are appended to each volume, and that a comparison 
with the Edinburgh edition suggests that this one would be 
decidedly preferable, even at the same price—which is three 
times that of this, 


FROM THE EXAMINER (BAPTIST), NEW YORK. 


Many students who have hitherto taken their opinions at 
second hand are looking into the original sources, at least so 
far as to verity the frequent references made tothem, Every 
minister and layman who is interested in the study of this 
period should take advantage of this opportunity of acquiring 
a great addition to his library at a very small price, 


FROM THE INTERIOR (PRESBYTERIAN), CHI- 
CA 


These writers have always been highly esteemed by later 
Christians, for valid reasons, They represent the simple and 
pure Christianity that preceded the rise of the Greek and 
Roman hierarchies in their fuller development. They afford 
the documents that constitute the earliest historical evidences 
of the New Testament and the Christianity which it teaches. 
They represent the doctrines, usages and spirit of the Church 
at the period nearest the times of its original founders—Christ 
and the apostles 





FROM THE CHURCHMAN (EPISCOPALIAN), NEV 
YORK, 


No such edition of these works was ever before published, 
and no clergyman or student can afford to do without them; 
they speak for the faith of the Church in its purest age. 
Monsignor Capel has been recently republishing Berington’s 
garblings of the ancient Fathers, hoping to hoodwink the 
American mind, and by way of answer, though it was not so 
originally designed, we can point to this edition of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, who are allowed to speak their own words 
and to give their own testimony to the truth of God. 


FROM THE INDEPENDENT, NEW YORK. 
The Holy Scripture is to all Protestants the source of truth 


and the ultimate court of appeal. But Protestantism recog- 
nizes the authority of history, and receives the general propo- 


| sition that divine truth and the divine life of Christianity move 


on two lines, both of which are necessary for their complete 
fruition and their complete understanding. Thus published 
this work will be valuable, not only to divines, but to all 
readers and thinkers, and especially to lawyers and literary 
men, 


FROM THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA, 

Furthermore, this American edition is not only superior in 
completeness and accuracy to the foreign edition, but it is 
furnished at one-third the price. The work when completed 
will be an honor at once to American enterprise and scholar- 
ship, and the entire Christian ministry of Ameri¢a are greatly 
indebted to the learned editor and the enterprising publishing 


| company for its signal service in the cause of sacred literature. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (METHODIST), 
NEW YORK, 


This is one of the most important works undertaken by 
American enterprise, and we trust that it may have a very 
large support in our Church, which can only be benefitted by 
the study of these early Christian documents. 





“ The word ‘ Fathers’ means simply what it means in common usage, the 
Christian writers of the early Christian centuries. 


In one literal sense they 


might be called Fathers, viz., as being the parents of the Christian thought and 
belief and life of later centuries, which, however, modified and altered by the 
inward and outward changes arising in the course of time, retain always down to 
the present day important features inherited from the peculiar circumstances of 


the centuries which followed the Apostolic age. 


But although it is important to 


remember that our own thoughts, and the thoughts of all Christians everywhere, 
have been ina great measure thus shaped for us by the thoughts of the early 
Fathers, it is not on account of this fact that we call them Fathers, but rather in 
gratitude and veneration for them as the patriarchs of Christendom, speaking to 
us still out of that early dawn of the Christian period of history, and often speaking 
to us out of the fiery trial of persecution.”—Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 





FROM THE REV. R, S, STORRS, D.D., BROOKLYN. 


Christian history is illuminated by the ancient writings. 
Christian thought and feeling are often nobly quickened by 
them, It seems impossible that any one should study them 
without receiving a fresh impression of the divinity of the 
faith which gave to the early teachers and martyrs their assur- 
ance of truth, their exultant expectations, their joy in supreme 
self-sacrifice for the Master, and their utterly indomitable 
courage and zeal. 


PROM THE REV. R. S, FOSTER, D.D., BISHOP OF 
THE M. E, CHURCH, 

Having long enjoyed the possession and use of the Clark 
edition of the** Ante-Nicene Fathers,’’ and feeling how great 
a privation it would be not to possess them, I congratulate the 
public, and especially theological students, on the prospect of 
an edition which will come within the reach of all, at reasona- 
ble expense, I most heartily commend your proposed plan 
of publication, and wish you great success, 


FROM THE REV. M,. VALENTINE, D.D., PRESIDENT 
OF THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, GETTYSBURG, PA. 

Of the value of a series, such as indicated in your circular, 
beginning with the Ante-Nicene Fathers, there can be no 
doubt. The reduction of price will put these standard works 
within reach of hundreds and thousands of clergymen and 
divinity students, who could otherwise only vainly desire thear 

ssession. The enterprise will do a service to Christian 
earning and scholarship in our country. 





(the writings of the Fathers are «f the utmost moment, . 





THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, 


**T exceedingly reverence them, as well as their writings, 
and esteem them very highly in love. I reverence them 
because they were Christians, and I reverence their writings 
because they describe true genuine Christianity, and direct us 
to the strongest evidence of the Christian Doctrine.”"—JOHN 
WESLEY, Works, N. Y. edition, v. 705-761. 


“* These * Fathers * were some of them men of as brilliant 
genius as any age has produced ; some commanding a flowing 
and vigorous eloquence, some an extensive erudition, some 
conversant with the great world, some whose meditations had 
been ripened by years of seclusion, some of them the only 
historians of the times in which they lived, some the chiefs of 
the philosophy of their age, etc..—ISAAC TAYLOR. 
Ancient Christianity, vol. i.: a work whose ** aim and tendency 
[McClintock and Strong's Biblical Cyclopedia] was to lessen 
the authority of the Fathers,” 


“* Whatever stand we take, we cannot but see that they 
The philosopher, the historian, the antiquary, each will find 
their writings to contain an inexhaustible fund of instruction,”* 
—Chambers's Encyclopedia. 


“* The intellectual atmosphere of Alexandria for two cen- 
turies before and three centuries after the time of Christ, was 


| more modern than anything that followed, down to the days of 


Bacon and Descartes.”""—JOHN FISKE, Idea of Ged, page 73. 





THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN. 


is with thee, thou blessed amongst women. And she, when she beheld, was agitated 
at his word, and pondered what this salutation could be. And the angel said unto 
her, Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour with God. Thou shalt now con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and call his name Jesus. This shall be great, and shall be 
called the son of,the Most High; and the Lord God will give him the throne of 
David his father: and he shall rule over the house of Jacob for ever; and to his 
kingdom there shall be no end. Mary said unto the angel, How shall this be to 
me when no man hath known me? The angel answered and said unto her, The 

arabic, Holy Spirit will come, and the power of the Most High shall rest upon thee, 

P- 4 and therefore shall Ae that is born of thee be pure, and shall be called the Son 
of God, And lo, Elizabeth thy kinswoman, she also hath conceived a son in her old 
age; and this is the sixth month with her, her that is called barren. For nothing is 
difficult for God. Mary said, Lo, I am the handmaid of the Lord; let it be unto me 
according unto thy word. And the angel departed from her. 

And then Mary arose in those days and went in haste into the hill country,! to a? 
city of Judah; and entered into the house of Zacharias, and asked for the health of 
Elizabeth. And when Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in 
her womb. And Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit; and cried with a loud 
voice and said unto Mary, Blessed art thou amongst women, and blessed is the 
fruit that is in thy womb. Whence have I this privilege, that the mother of my 
Lord should come unto me? When the sound of thy salutation reached my ears, 
with great joy rejoiced’ the babe in my womb. And blessed is she who believed 
that what was spoken 0 /er from the Lord would be fulfilled. And Mary said, 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 

Who hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaiden: 
Lo, henceforth, all generations 4 shall pronounce blessing on me. 
For® he hath done great things for me, who is mighty, 

And holy is his name. 

And his mercy embraceth them who fear him, 

Throughout the ages and the times. 

He wrought the victory with his arm, 

And scattered them that prided themselves in their opinions. 
He overthrew them that acted haughtily from their thrones, 
And raised the lowly. 

He satisfied with good things the hungry, 

And left the rich without anything. 

He helped Israel his servant, 

And remembered his mercy 

(According as he spake with our fathers) 

Unto Abraham and unto his seed for ever. 

And Mary abode with Elizabeth about three months, and returned unto her 
house. 

And Elizabeth’s time of delivery was come; and she brought forth a son. And 
her neighbours and kinsfolk heard that God had multiplied his mercy towards her; 
and they rejoiced with her. And when ® it was the eighth day, they came to cir- 
cumcise the child, and called him Zacharias, ca//ing him by the name of his father. 
And his mother answered and said unto them, Not so; but he shall be called John. 
And they said unto her, There is no man of thy kindred that is called by this name. 
And they made signs to his father, saying, How dost thou wish to name him? And 
he asked for a tablet, and wrote and said, His name is John. And every one won- 
dered. And immediately his mouth was opened, and his tongue, and he spake and 
praised God. And fear fell on all their neighbours: and this was spoken of? in all 






1 Vat. MS. has fxto Galilee (cf. § 8, 10, note). 2 Lit. the, a form due to Syriac influence (cf § 2, 12, and passim). 

3 The Syriac versions (like the Greek) have the same word here as in verse 41. re 

4 The Arabic word ordinarily means ¢7ée or nation, but in this work it regularly represents the Syriac word used in the 
N. T. for generation. ys : 

5 The Arabic would naturally be rendered, the dlessing on me, That; but a number of passages in this work seem to jus 
tify the rendering given in the text (/ , e.g, § 46, 54, and especially § 15, 40). 

6 The text and meaning are somewhat doubtful. 7 Lit. described (cf. § 2, 46). 
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THE FIRST APOLOGY OF JUSTIN. 


_——_—— 


be a godsend ' to all the wicked. But since 
sensation remains to all who have ever lived, 
and eternal punishment is laid up (i.e., for the 
wicked), see that ye neglect not to be convinced, 
and to hold as your belief, that these things are 
te. For let even necromancy, and the divina- 
tions you practise by immaculate children,? and 
the evoking of departed human souls,3 and those 
who are called among the magi, Dream-senders 
and Assistant-spirits (Familiars),* and all that 
is done by those who are skilled in such matters 
—let these persuade you that even after death 
souls are in a state of sensation ; and those who 
are seized and cast about by the spirits of the 
dead, whom all call dzemoniacs or madmen ;5 
and what you repute as oracles, both of Amphil- 
ochus, Dodana, Pytho, and as many other such 
as exist; and the opinions of your authors, 
Empedocles and Pythagoras, Plato and Socrates, 
and the pit of Homer,® and the descent of 
Ulysses to inspect these things, and all that has 
been uttered of a like kind. Such favour as 
you grant to these, grant also to us, who not less 
but more firmly than they believe in God ; since 
we expect to receive again our own bodies, 
though they be dead and cast into the earth, for 
we maintain that with God nothing is impossible. 


CHAP, XIX.-—— THE RESURRECTION POSSIBLE, 


And to any thoughtful person would anything 
appear more incredible, than, if we were not in 
the body, and some one were to say that it was 
possible that from a small drop of human seed 
bones and sinews and flesh be formed into a 
shape such as we see? For let this now be said 
hypothetically : if you yourselves were not such 
as you now are, and born of such parents [and 
causes], and one were to show you human seed 
and a picture of a man, and were to say with 
confidence that from such a substance such a 
being could be produced, would you believe be- 
fore you saw the actual production? No one 


1 ipuaov, a plese of unlooked-for luck, Hermes being the re- 
ic 


Eel ove of such gifts: wd. Liddell and Scott’s Zex.,; see also the 
choliast, quoted by Stallbaum in Plato’s Phaed., p. 107, on a passage 
singularly analogous to this. 

* Boys and girls, or even children prematurely taken from the 
womb, were slaughtered, and their entrails inspected, in the belief 
that the souls of the victims (being still conscious, as Justin is argu- 
ing) would reveal things hidden and future. Instances are abun- 
dantly cited by Otto and Trollope. 

3 This form of manens was familiar to the ancients, and 
= again (Dial. c. Tryph., c. 105) uses the invocation of Samuel 

the witch of Endor as a proof of the immortality of the soul. 

_ 4 Valesius (on Euseb. #4. E., iv. 7) states that the magi had two 
kinds of familiars: the first, who were sent to inspire men with 
dreams which might give them intimations of things future; and the 
second, who were sent to watch over men, and protect them from 
diseases and misfortunes. The first, he says, they called (as here) 
eiporoumovs, and the second mapddpovs. 

§ Justin is not the only author in ancient or recent times who has 

dzmoniacs and maniacs together; neither does he stand alone 
among the ancients in the opinion that damoniacs were possessed b 
the spirits of departed men. References will be found in Trollope’s 
ay [See this — more fully illustrated in Kaye’s ¥ustin Mar- 

JT, Pp. Los-111, 

® See the Odyssey, book xi. line 25, where Ulysses is described 
8 digging a pit or trench with his sword, and pouring libations, in 
Order to collect around him the souls of the dead. 
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will dare to deny [that such a statement would 
surpass belief]. In the same way, then, you are 
now incredulous because you have never seen a 
dead man rise again. But as at first you would 
not have believed it possible that such persons 
could be produced from the small drop, and yet 
now you see them thus produced, so also judge 
ye that it is not impossible that the bodies of 
men, after they have been dissolved, and like 
seeds resolved into earth, should in God’s ap- 
pointed time rise again and put on incorruption. 
For what power worthy of God those imagine 
who say, that each thing returns to that from 
which it was produced, and that beyond this not 
even God Himself can do anything, we are un- 
able to conceive ; but this we see clearly, that 
they would not have believed it possible that 
they could have become such and produced from 
such materials, as they now see both themselves 
and the whole world to be. And that it is better 
to believe even what is impossible to our own 
nature and to men, than to be unbelieving like 
the rest of the world, we have learned ; for we 
know that our Master Jesus Christ said, that 
“what is impossible with men is possible with 
God,” 7 and, “ Fear not them that kill you, and 
after that can do no more; but fear Him who 
after death is able to cast both soul and body 
into hell.”* And hell is a place where those 
are to be punished who have lived wickedly, and 
who do not believe that those things which God 
has taught us by Christ will come to pass. 


CHAP. XX.-——- HEATHEN ANALOGIES TO CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, 


And the Sibyl? and Hystaspes said that there 
should be a dissolution by God of things corrupt- 
ible. And the philosophers called Stoics teach 
that even God Himself shall be resolved into 
fire, and they say that the world is to be formed 
anew by this revolution ; but we understand that 
God, the Creator of all things, is superior to the 
things that are to be changed. If, therefore, on 
some points we teach the same things as the 
poets and philosophers whom you honour, and 
on other points are fuller and more divine in our 
teaching, and if we alone afford proof of what we 
assert, why are we unjustly hated more than all 
others? For while we say that all things have 
been produced and arranged into a world by 
God, we shall seem to utter the doctrine of 





7 Matt. xix. 26. 

8 Matt. x. 28. 

9 The Sibylline Oracles are now generally regarded as heathen 
fragments largely interpolated by unscrupulous men during the early 
ages of the Church. For an interesting account of these somewhat 
perplexing documents, see Burton’s Lectures on the Ecclesiastical 
History of the First Three Centuries, Lect. xvii. The prophecies 
of Hystaspes were also commonly appealed to as genuine by the early 
Christians. [See (on the Sibyls and Justin M.) Casaubon, £.rerci- 
tationes, pp. 65 and 80, This work is a most learned and diversified 
—_— in the form of strictures on Card. Baronius. Geneva, 
1663. 
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A Quotation from a 
Letter of the Editor-in-Chief. 


ei consideration which has prevailed with me to undertake the responsibility 

of presiding over these publications, has been a conviction of their great 
promise of utility to the cause of Christian unity. The project was not directly 
mine, but, when asked to edit a theological series, I proposed a CHRISTIAN SERIES 
instead, that i is, a series of common interest to all Christians, to be edited without 
theological bias or individual coloring. 

The Anre-Nicene Series struck me at once as affording the best base for 
such a CurisTIAN Liprary 3; more especially as the publication of this series in 
fresh translations by the Messrs. Crark, of Edinburgh, has been so generally 
approved by Christian scholars. ‘These translations, it is true, are of unequal 
merit; some call for careful annotation and revision 5 but, as a whole, they are 
already recognized as a standard work, such as ought to be placed in every con- 
siderable library, not excepting those of families and men of liberal education 
generally, * * * * 

It has seemed best to issue the work after the originals unaltered, and with 
only the changes of arrangement dictated by plain common sense. For example, 
the series was issued without chronological arrangement, and it is now proposed 
to present the authors in succession, with due reference to their primitive antiquity. 
Again, the works of some authors were issued confusedly, so that Part II. of one 
writer must be sought for in a mixed volume, bound up with others. Moreover, 
authentic and apocryphal writings were not properly separated and arranged. 
Again, in the arrangement of fragments and works of minor value, little editorial 
care, if any, has been exercised. “The series was issued in fulfilment of a plan to 
collect these works; but convenience seems to have dictated their publication as 
they happened to be ready, with little arrangement, or none. 

In undertaking the duty, then, to which I was invited, I have stipulated for 
only a very slight exercise of my own judgment and taste. (1) Without omitting 
anything that has place in the originals, I propose to prefix brief historical notices, 
supplying details which ought to be furnished for the general reader or non-pro- 
fessional student. (2) Where a glaring fault or deficiency is encountered, I shall 
feel free to note it, and to direct attention to authorities, which may be consulted. 
(3) Occasional but infrequent references and annotations may be introduced in 
directing to eminent authorities, chronological, historical and biographical (not 
dogmatical), upon matters which have elicited scholarly discussion. (4) Where 
frauds, corruptions and falsifications are notorious, they may be pointed out ;_ nor 
will the editor give the non-historical title cf * Popes ” tothe Primitive Bishops 
of Rome. The name Papa was common to bishops, indeed, but on that very 
account, when restricted to one See, it is misleading, and ministers to a pernicious 
confusion of ideas in the popular mind. (5) While these publications will not be 
professedly a Protestant library, they will maintain a consistent unity on the histori- 
cal base of facts universally recognized except by those who are interested to 
uphold an efete system of demonstrated fable. 

To rescue the previous remains of Early Christianity from neglect and 
misuse, and thus to contribute to the illustration of truths dear to all who love 
the Common Lord and Saviour of men, is the loving purpose, as editor of this 
series, of His humble and unworthy servant, 


A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
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